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Notes. 
SIR JOHN BOWRING AND FAURIEL. 


THE library of the French Institute contains 
among the papers and correspondence of the 
learned scholar Fauriel four letters (not 
three) addressed by Bowring to his friend. 
Of these, only the first, dated 2 Sept., 1821, 
has been printed by the late GUSTAVE 
Masson in ‘N. & Q.’ for 5 July, 1884 
(6S. x. 4). I now give the three others. 
I. 
Mon cher Fauriel 
Thierry* me donnel’espoirde vousrevoir. Je 
ne sortirai pas de chez moi aprés une heure.— 
Venez donc. Tout a vous. 
J. BOWRING. 
3/10/22 
Mons. Fauriel 
Rue des Vieilles Tuileries No. 47f 
Maison de Mme Cabanis 
au coin de la Rue de Bagneux. 





* The historian Augustin Thierry, born at Blois, 
10 May, 1796 ; died in Paris, 22 May, 1856. 

+ Began Rue du Regard and Rue du Cherche- 
Midi, to end Rue du Petit Vaugirard ; part of the 
present Rue du Cherche-Midi. 





This letter was written on the eve of the 
arrest of Bowring at Calais under the pretext 
that he was the bearer of dispatches announ- 
cing the intended invasion of the Peninsula 
by Louis XVIII. Bowring was released 
without trial. Cf. ‘Details of the Im- 
prisonment and Liberation of an English- 
man by the Bourbon Government of France,’ 
1823. 

II, 
Mon bien aimé Fauriel 
Je remets ces deux mots a M. le Procureur 
du Roi en lengageant s’il n’y voit aucun obstacle 
a les faire mettre a la poste. 

Je m’occupe toujours dans ma prison de mes 
traductions russe et allemande, mais cela m’ennuie 
un peu. C’est toujours perdrix. Je vous engage 
& me remettre au plutot une vingtaine de pages 
des piéces grecques—que vos traductions notées 
les accompagnent et nous verrons le parti a 
tirer. J’aimerais bien 4a avoir les Chcurs de 
Manzoni, aussi avec une traduction et jen ferai 
un article pour un de nos journaux. Saluez mes 
amis. Vous pouvez adresser les fragmens grecs 
au Vice-Consul anglais, M. Hamilton, pour moi— 
ou peut-étre a la maison d’arrét méme avec ordre 
d’étre examiné par M. le Procureur du Roi. 

Les articles sur l Histoire de l’Angleterre sont 
faits et j’espére que vous serez content de ce que 
jy ai ajouté. Je réve a une Tragédie historique 
sur ce sujet. Dieu sait si !?embryon naitra jamais. 
Je voudrais bien avoir les cahiers qui ont paru 
de votre Société Asiatique.—Vale et me ama. 

Tout a vous 
J. BOWRING 
Maison d’Arrét 
Boulogne 16 Octobre 1822, 
A Monsieur 
Monsieur Fauriel 
Rue des Vieilles Thuilleries, No. 22 
Paris. 


III. 
Londres 11 Avril 1823 
Carissimo, Je vous donne deux mots de réponse 
a votre aimable. Pour les Chansons grecs* j’ai 
une maison qui se chargera de la traduction 
anglaise, en payant tous les frais. S‘il y a du 
profit, et j’en suis assuré, je voulais le donner au 
Comité Grec. Une traduction francaise ne se 
vendrait pas ici. Je doute méme si nous pourrions 
trouver un libraire qui se chargerait de la publica- 
tion. Moi, peut-étre, parmi mes amis, je pourrais 
trouver une quarantaine de personnes qui les 
prendraient, mais lon n’aime pas—on ne veut 
pas de traduction en prose—(les vétres ne seront 
pas prosaiques quoiqu’en prose). En vers ces 
piéces auraient un charme singulier. Ce qu'il y 
aura de plus difficile & arranger ce sera de vous 
rémunérer—Vous devez me parler franchement 
sur ce point. Je ferai ce que je peux. Pour la 
publication des chansons—pour la traduction en 
vers anglais, je vous réponds. 
Notre Revue a ce que j’espére 
Le 1° No. ne paraitra qu’au 1° Déc. 


ira bien.}+— 
Je voudrais 





* Fauriel published in 1824 and 1825 with great 
success the ‘ Chants populaires de la Gréce.’ 

+ The Westminster Review, established in 1823, 
with Bowring as first editor, and with funds 
contributed by Jeremy Bentham. 
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bien y avoir quelque chose de vous pour montrer 
combien nous serons forts dans ce qui regarde la 
littérature dont vous étes un des représentatifs. 
Thierry sans doute nous aidera bien. II va venir 
en Angleterre. C’est une grande joie pour 
moi. 

Notre Comité grec marche 4 grand gallop. 
Nous trouvons les meilleures dispositions du 
monde. 

Pour la Gréce—Oui! II est décidé que nous 
aurons un long article sur la Gréce pour notre 
premier cahier. Bentham fera la partie constitu- 
tionelle. C’est Aa dire il nous fournira des _re- 
marques sur les défauts de la constitution. Illa 
déja fait. Je désire briller au commencement 
pour aprés bruler. 

Tout et trés a vous 
J.B. 
A Mons. Fauriel 
Rue des Vieilles Tuilleries N. 22 
au coin de la Rue St. Maur 


Paris 
P.c.¢. 
Henri Corpier, de l'Institut. 





WORDSWORTH: VARIANT READINGS. 


On pp. 625-6 of ‘ The Oxford Wordsworth’ 
Mr. Hutchinson gives the text of a sonnet, 
commencing 
The confidence of Youth our only Art, 

which was first published (1822) in ‘ Memo- 
rials of a Tour on the Continent,’ and, as his 
editors have asserted, never reprinted by 
its author. Mr. Hutchinson thinks that it 
probably was composed in 1821—which 
happens to be the year in which most of the 
‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets * were written. Prof. 
Knight (* Eversley Wordsworth,’ viii. 274), 
after mentioning its appearance in 1822, 
says that it was ‘struck out of the next 
edition’ of the ‘Memorials,’ ‘* and never 
republished.” He adds: “Its rejection 
by Wordsworth is curious.” 

The thing that really is ‘“‘ curious” is a 
failure on the part of his editors to discover 
the relation existing between this sonnet of 
Wordsworth and No. 12 in Part III. of 
‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets.” Being temporarily 
at a distance from the proper volumes, I 
asked my friend Prof. Strunk to consult 
them, and have had my recollection con- 
firmed that neither Prof. Knight, Mr. 
Hutchinson, Prof. Dowden, nor Mr. Nowell 
Smith offers any reason why Wordsworth 
should have discarded the interesting memo- 
rial of his voyage down the Rhine in 1790 
with his friend Robert Jones, as the lines 
appeared in 1822. Of course the reason 
for their disappearance from one publication 
must have been their reappearance, adapted 
to a new purpose, in another—that is, in the 
‘ Ecclesiastical Sketches * (as the work origin- 


2 








ally was called) of 1827. Here again I am 
unable to consult the requisite editions ; 
but Mr. Hutchinson (‘ Oxford Wordsworth,” 
p- 443) gives the date of publication of No. 12 
in ‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ Part III., as 
1827. He makes no conjecture as to the 
date of composition. 

Since both have been included in the 
recent editions of Wordsworth, and yet 
seemingly have failed to impress any one 
with their mutual resemblance, it may be 
worth while to print the two versions in such 
proximity to one another that their con- 
nexion henceforth may be obvious. The 
alterations which Wordsworth made in the 
text of his poems can never be a matter of 
indifference to the student of literary art ; 
in the present case, aside from merely verbal 
improvements, it is instructive to see how 
he has put the expression of a lofty mood 
into the service of a mood which he considers: 
even loftier :-— 

SONNET. 
AUTHOR’s VOYAGE DOWN THE RHINE 
(THmrty YEARS AGO), 
The confidence of Youth our only Art, 
And Hope gay Pilot of the bold design, 
We saw the living Landscapes of the Rhine, 
Reach after reach, salute us and depart ; 
Slow sink the Spires,—and up again they start ! 
But who shall count the Towers as they recline 
O’er the dark steeps, or on the horizon line 
Striding, with shattered crests, the eye athwart ? 
More touching still, more perfect was the pleasure, 
When hurrying forward till the slack’ning stream 
Spread like a spacious Mere, we there could 
measure 

A smooth free course along the watery gleam, 
Think calmly on the past, and mark at leisure 
Features which else had vanished like a dream. 


ECCLESIASTICAL SONNETs, III. 12. 


Down a swift Stream, thus far, a bold design 
Have we pursued, with livelier stir of heart 
Than his who sees, borne forward by the Rhine, 
The living landscapes greet him, and depart ; 
Sees spires fast sinking—up again to start ! 

And strives the towers to number, that recline 
O’er the dark steeps, or on the horizon line 
Striding with shattered crests his eye athwart. 
So have we hurried on with troubled pleasure : 
Henceforth, as on the bosom of a stream 

That slackens, and spreads wide a watery gleam,. 
We, nothing loth a lingering course to measure, 
May gather up our thoughts, and mark at leisure 
How widely spread the interests of our theme. 


It might be added that my own attention 
was caught by the repetition of the words 
‘*‘ horizon line” in the proofs of the ‘ Con- 
cordance to Wordsworth,’ a work which, 
as I hope, will prove to be a boon to all the 
lovers of this poet. In his Preface to the 
Oxford Edition Mr. Hutchinson argues that 
Wordsworth could not have meant to use 
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the word ‘coral’ (vice ‘‘ choral’) as an 
adjective in the case of a doubtful reading 
on p. 217. On. p. 220 of that edition, as the 
Concordance shows, the poet unquestionably 
uses this word as an adjective, in line 11 of 
‘The Triad ’ :— 

Nor Sea-nymph glistening from her coral bower. 

*Coralline,” which is Mr. Hutchinson’s 
preference as an adjectival form, has not been 
recorded in Wordsworth. However, the con- 
tention is safe that the poet in general 
avoided the syntactical use of a substantive 
as an adjective. LANE COOPER. 

Seal Harbor, Maine. 





PLANTAGENET TOMBS AT 
FONTEVRAULT. 


(Concluded from p. 185.) 


THE two members of the Angevin house 
buried at Fontevrault besides those pre- 
viously mentioned are the beautiful Joan of 
England (who, left a widow by the King 
of Sicily, married Raymond VI., Count of 
Toulouse) and Raymond VII., Count of 
Toulouse. No doubt these discoveries 
at Fontevrault will bring about a revival 
of interest in the Angevin kings, and there 
will be found no work more useful than the 
two volumes of Miss Kate Norgate, ‘ England 
under the Angevin Kings,’ published by 
Maemillan. One would like to see a new 
edition uniform with the crown 8vo edition 
of Macaulay. Miss Norgate dedicates her 
book, ‘‘with the deepest reverence and grati- 
tude,” to her ‘‘dear and honoured master, 
John Richard Green.” I well remember 
how proud our old contributor her father 
was of this monumental work, and I am 
indebted to her volumes for the following 
facts. 

The abbey was founded by a pious and 
noble Crusader, Robert of Arbrissel, in the 
early years of the reign of Fulk the Good. 

** An English writer nowadays feels as if some 
prophetic instinct must have guided its architect, 
and given to his work that peculiar and striking 
character which so exactly fits it for the burial- 
place of the two Angevin kings of England whose 
sculptured effigies still remain in the south 
transept.”’ 


Although Henry II. had given solemn 


directions that he should be buried at Grand- 
mont, the prophecy was to be fulfilled 
** He shall be shrouded among the shrouded 
women,” and he was the first of the Angevin 
kings to be buried in the abbey, robed as 
if for his coronation, with a crown of gold 
upon his head, a gold ring on his finger, 





sandals on his feet, and a sceptre in his 
gloved right hand. 

““He was borne upon the shoulders of his 
barons from his castle on the rock of Chinon, to 
the abbey church of Fontevraud; there he lay in 
state while the sisters knelt by night and day, 
pala their prayers and psalms around the 
vier. 

The friends of Henry had not waited for 
any instructions from his heir, but William 
the Marshal sent to apprise Richard of his: 
father’s death, and delayed the burial to 
give him an opportunity of attending it 
if he chose to do so. He came alone, and 
“went straight to the church and into the choir 
where the body lay. For awhile he stood motion- 
less before the bier, then he stepped to the head, 
and looked down at the uncovered face. It 
seemed to meet his gaze with all its wonted stern- 
ness ; but there were some who thought they saw 
a yet more fearful sight—a stream of blood which 
flowed from the nostrils, and ceased only on the 
departure of the son, who was thus proclaimed 
as his father’s murderer.” 

On the morrow Henry Fitz-Empress 
was laid in the grave before the high altar by 
Archbishop Bartholomew of Tours, assisted 
by Archbishop Fulmar of Trier. Before 
ten years had passed another Angevin 
king was ‘‘shrouded among the shrouded 
women.” On the 6th of April, 1199, 
Richard died from the wound he had received 
at Chalus, and, ‘‘in the robes which he had 
worn on his last crowning day in England 
five years before,” was laid to sleep at 
Fontevrault. In accordance with his desire, 
“his heart was enclosed in a gold and silver: 
casket, carried to Rouen, and solemnly deposited 
by the clergy among the holy relics in their 
cathedral church ; and men saw in its unusual size 
a fit token of the mighty spirit of him whom 
Normandy never ceased to venerate as Richard 
Coeur de Lion.” 

Queen Eleanor survived her son Richard 
only five years. She died on the Ist of 
April, 1204, and was placed beside her hus- 
band at Fontevrault. 

Berengaria, Queen of Richard I., does not 
rest at Fontevrault. Knight in his ‘ History,’ 
vol. i. p. 309, gives an illustration of an effigy 
with the words underneath, ‘‘ Berengaria, 
Queen of Richard I., from the tomb at 
Fontevrault.”” I wrote to Miss Norgate 
about this, and she kindly supplies the follow- 
ing particulars. Berengaria was buried in 
the church of a Cistercian Abbey which she 
had founded at a place in Maine called 
L’Espau. In 1672 her tomb was restored, 
and “‘ translated ”’ from its original place to 
a more honourable one near the east end 
of the church, and an inscription was placed 
on it commemorating this fact. Among 
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the ruins of the abbey Stothard found the 
tomb with its effigy, but not the inscription ; 
this was, however, safe in the possession 
of a canon of Le Mans Cathedral. Thus 
far Agnes Strickland’s ‘ Queens of England,’ 
i. 326-7, with a summary of Stothard’s 
description of the effigy. 

In Stothard’s handsome quarto are to be 
found full descriptions of the Angevin tombs, 
and in addition to illustrations in the letter- 
press, a coloured plate is given of the four 
effigies. Stothard states that, ‘‘ considering 
their age and the vicissitudes they have 
undergone, they are in excellent preserva- 
tion; they have all been painted and gilt 
three or four times.” Stothard also gives an 
illustration with description of Berengaria’s 
tomb in the Abbey of L’Espau. The time 
of her death is uncertain; she was ‘‘cele- 
brated for her eloquence and_ beauty.” 
It is strange that Stothard’s most interesting 
work has not before this passed into a cheap 
edition. 

After Stothard’s time the effigy was re- 
moved to Le Mans, and the tomb once 
more set up in the Cathedral there. ‘I 
do not know,”’ says Miss Norgate, 

‘the date of this last transaction; I only know it 
was previous to 1877, when I visited Le Mans and 
saw the tomb in the Cathedral. Miss Strickland, 
following Stothard, calls the abbey Espan, and so 
it is called in the ‘D.N.B.’ under Berengaria; but 
its proper name is L’Espau.” 

Miss Norgate saw Fontevrault the same 
year as Le Mans: ‘One had to peep at 
the tombs through a grating, but even that 
peep was most impressive.”* 

The Sphere of the 3rd inst. contains 
beautiful illustrations of the tombs at 
Fontevrault, as also does L’Jilustration of 
the 20th of August, the latter with an article 
by M. Jean Bayet. 

Fontevrault Abbey has found frequent 
mention in the pages of ‘N. & Q.* HER- 
MENTRUDE asked for a list of its abbesses 
on the 24th of September, 1864; and 
‘CHARLES Bovure tt on the 17th of November, 
1866, inquired if it were true that the 
effigies at Fontevrault were about to be 
presented by the Emperor Napoleon to 
England, and suggested that if so they should 
be placed in the restored Chapter-House 
at Westminster. On the 30th of March, 
1867, an editorial note stated that it was 
announced in the House of Commons on the 
7th of that month by Lord Stanley ‘that 
the present French Emperor, with that 
courtesy which he has invariably shown 
where this country is concerned, wrote a 
sletter to the Queen offering these statues of 
ithe Plantagenets to England.” 





Mr. E. J. Husey, the Receiver and 
Manager of the Crystal Palace, courteously 
informs me that inside the Palace, on the 
right-hand side of the entrance from the High 
Level Station, are the following coloured 
plaster casts of Plantagenet effigies :— 

King John, from Worcester Cathedral. 

Berengaria, Queen of Richard I., Abbey of 
L’Espau. 

Eleanora, Queen of Henry II., Fontevrault. 

Richard I., Fontevrault. 

Isabel d’Angouléme, second 
King John, Fontevrault. 

Henry II., Fontevrault. 

Mr. Husey believes there is another, but 
it is covered over with woodwork to protect 
it from an erection put up for the Festival of 
Empire. It is near the north-east exit to 
the North Tower Gardens from the Palace. 

The noblest part of the Angevins’ mission, 
Miss Norgate says in closing her history, 
‘“was something of which they themselves 
can never be fully conscious; and yet 
perhaps through that very unconsciousness 
they had fulfilled it more thoroughly— 
‘the silent growth and elevation of the 
English people.’ ” 

JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


Queen of 





GLADSTONE AT WILMSLOW.—Many con- 
flicting statements as to Gladstone’s sojourn 
at Wilmslow Rectory have appeared in the 
different biographies of him, and as I am 
now enabled, by the kindness of Miss Helen 
Gladstone, to give the correct period of his 
residence there, will you allow me to put 
matters right once and for all, for the benefit 
of future historians ? 

First of all, let me state that, basing my 
conclusions on the erroneous assertions of 
some of these biographies, I myself was 
led into error, and stated in a work of 
mine published in 1892 that a great-uncle 
(the Rev. Thomas Garratt) was formerly 
Gladstone’s private tutor.* This, I frankly 
admit, was incorrect, but I was led into the 
mistake in the first instance by Gladstone 
himself, and as corroborative evidence was 
amply forthcoming, I had, at the time, 
no hesitation in making it. I quote some 
of the misstatements to which I allude, 
and it will be observed that they all vary 
in some salient feature :— 

“* Gladstone left Eton at Christmas, 1827, and 
read for six months with a private tutor, Mr. 
Turner, afterwards Bishop Turner of Calcutta. 
In October, 1828, he took up residence at Christ 
Church, of which he was nominated a Student 
in 1829.”—H. W. Paul, 1901. 





* See 8S. iv. 48, 91, 171, 254 (1893). 
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‘In January, 1828, Gladstone went to reside the importance of Harp Alley ; but W. H- 


with Dr. Turner at Wilmslow in Cheshire, and 
remained there until Turner was made Bishop 
of Caleutta.’’—Viscount Morley, 1908. 

* On January 13th, 1828, * Gulielmus Ewart 
Gladstone* was admitted as a commoner of 
Christ Church....For some months, however, 
after leaving Eton, he resided and read at the 
Cheshire rectory of Wilmslow with Dr. Turner, 
himself a Christ Church man; but in October, 
1828, he went up, and then commenced the 
University career.”’—Sir Wemyss Reid, 1899. 

** He continued his studies for about two years 
as a private pupil of Dr. Turner.’’—Emerson, 1878. 

Here I may say that the Rev. James 
Matthias Turner was installed Bishop of 
Calcutta on 17 March, 1829, and that Glad- 
stone was only at Wilmslow from 24 January, 
1828, to 11 April, 1828. Ina recent letter to 
me Miss Gladstone writes :— 

“T visited the muniment room this afternoon 
and looked up the point. The matter is perfectly 
clear from the Diary, but it is not in accordance 
with what you quote from the biographies of Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone left Eton December, 
1827; matriculated at Oxford January 23rd, 
1828 ; arrived at Wilmslow January 24th, 1828; 
left Wilmslow April 11th, 1828. To Oxford 
for three nights August 4th, 1828. To Cuddesdon, 
where with other men he read with Mr. Sanders, 
afterwards Dean of Peterborough, August 7th to 
October, 1828 ; began residence at Oxford Octo- 
ber 10th, 1828.” 


Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D., 
Editor Yorkshire Notes and Queries. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 





Harp Attey.—A recent fire in what is 
now known as Harp Alley calls attention 
to the survival of an interesting old City 
thoroughfare. It is to-day a narrow, dark 
passage between Farringdon Street and 
St. Bride Street, ascending to the latter by 
a few broad steps. With the exception 
of some premises on the north side, which 
may date from 1820 or a little earlier, there 
is nothing of antiquarian interest to be 
seen. Originally it extended almost double 
the distance westward to meet the extremity 
of Black Horse Court, that ran north from 
the site of 109, Fleet Street. 

The traditions of Harp Alley are largely 
connected with sign-painting. It was the 
market-place and principal source of the 
signs that adorned London before 1787, 
and many artists of merit found that its 
requirements provided a useful source of 
income. Samuel Wale, R.A., was, according 
to Edwards (* Anecdotes of Painting,’ p. 117), 
one of the superior professors of the art, 
‘““but among the most celebrated practi- 
tioners in this branch was a person of the 
name of Lamb.” Larwood and Hotten 
(‘ History of Signboards’) do not recognize 





Pyne (‘The Twenty-Ninth of May,’ by 
‘Ephraim MHardeastle’’) gave it some 
immortality in the chapter entitled * Strange 
Doings in Harp Alley,’ in which he descril es. 
the painting-loft of Matt. Barlowe, where 
“twenty-five painters and apprentices are 
manufacturing King’s Arms and King’s 
Heads to be sent to all parts of England, 
planting loyalty all over the Kingdom, and 
making the face royal in every village as 
common as crab-apples.”’ 

Many advertisements of the later sign- 
painters no doubt exist, but nearest to this 
locality is the following from The Gloucester 
Journal, 27 February, 1747 :— 

** Ready-made Signs, Carv’d Bacchus’s, Bunches 
of Grapes, turn’d Tobacco-Rolls, Sugar-Loaves, 
and other things useful in those kinds; Window 
Blinds and House-Painting of all sorts, as cheap 
as in any part of London; perform’d by George 
Crompton at the St. Luke’s Head, Snow Hill, 
London.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘*Smoucu,” A TERM FoR A JEW. —This 
word occurs in ‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ 
(‘ Merchant of Venice ’) :— 

Vhile I, like de resht of ma tribe, shrug and crouch,. 
You find fault mit ma pargains, and say I’m a 
Smouch. 
In some lines addressed by Southey to A. 
Cunningham I find 
Under the graver’s hand Sir Smug became 
Sir Smouch, a son of Abraham. 
Halliwell’s dictionary has succinctly : 
** Smous, a Jew. Suffolk.” 

How is ‘‘Smouch” or ‘‘Smous” to be 
explained ? It is a word of Yiddish origin, 
being identical with Schmus, occurring in 
German dictionaries as in common use in 
the sense of ‘talk, bargaining, haggling, 
chaffer.”” Hence the verb schmusen, ‘* to 
talk, chaffer, haggle.’ The Suffolk word 
‘**Smous” is evidently due to the German 
Schmus, and applied to the Jew from his 
well-known skill in bargaining. The per- 
sonal use of the term seems to be unknown 
in Germany. Ger. Schmus is the Yiddish 
form of the Biblical Hebrew shemu‘6th 
(‘‘ tidings,” Daniel xi. 44), pl. of shemi‘dh 
(‘‘report,” Isaiah liii. 1). See Mr. Piatt’s 
note on ‘‘ Smous”’ (9 8. vi. 493). 

A. L. MAyHEw. 

21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


West INDIAN FoLkK-LoRE.—Speaking of 
the West Indies, the Report of the S.P.G. 
for 1910 ingenuously remarks, ‘‘ Super- 


stitions have not yet completely died out 
amongst the people, but traces of them still 
linger in the more hidden parts of the islands,” 
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a condition which might be truthfully pre- 
dicated of isles that are nearer home. Illus- 
trative instances are cited in curious syntax: 

‘* A girl because of a rival of her own sex, in the 
case of a man paying his affection to the latter, was 
told by her mother to gather up the ‘track’ 
of her feet—i.e., by taking up the sand on which 
she had walked and putting this in a cloth to place 
it over the fire, when by burning the rival will 
in turn shrivel up, and so meet her death. In 
another case a man told another that if he 
wanted to ensure his boat winning in a sailing race 
he must carry in it some human bones covered 
with earth.’’—P. 245. 
The ‘‘ tracks ”* were probably those of the 
‘rival of her own sex,” not of the girl or of 
the mother. 

Among the people condemned in the 
‘ Peenitentiale’ of Bartholomew Iscanus, 
Bishop of Exeter 1161-86, is 
‘*whosoever shall spy out the footsteps of 
Christian folk, believing that they may be 
bewitched by cutting away the turf whereon 
they have trodden.”’ 

See ‘ A Medieval Garner,’ by G. G. Coulton, 
M.A. (p. 116). St. SwITHIN. 


JOHN WESLEY’S MARRIAGE.—The con- 
temporary newspaper records of John 
Wesley’s marriage are singularly interesting 
reading now. In The Penny London Post ; 
or, the Morning Advertiser, for 20-22 Feb- 
ruary, 1750/51, it was said :— 

‘* A few Days since the Rev. Mr. John Wesley 
was married to Mrs. Vazel, of Threadneedle- 
Street, an agreeable Widow Lady, with a large 
Fortune.”’ 

More detailed was the account in Read’s 
Weekly Journal; or, British Gazetteer, of 
the next day, 23 February :— 

‘** On Monday last the Rev. Mr. John Wesley, 
Methodist Preacher, was married by his Brother, 
the Rev. Mr. Charles Wesley, to Mrs. Vazel, in 
Threadneedle-Street, a Widow Gentlewoman of 
Great Beauty, Merit, and every Endowment neces- 
sary to render the Marriage State happy, with a 
Jointure of 3001. per Annum.”’ 

It may be added that on another page of 
the same issue was this paragraph :— 

“The Rev. Mr. Westly has contracted for a 
large Piece of Ground in Barbican, thereon to 
erect a Tabernacle.”’ 

Did this refer in any way to the plot upon 
which now stands what is known as Wesley’s 
Chapel in the City Road ? 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Boase’s ‘ MODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY’: 
WituiaM Rovupeti.—This painstaking and 
useful book will be more and more con- 
sulted as time goeson. Therefore the follow- 
ing memorandum should be noted. The 
work is expressly limited to ‘* persons who 





have died since the year 1850,” and in vol. iii., 
dated 1901, appears William Roupell, col. 
316. But he did not die until 25 March, 
1909. W. C. B. 


‘ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM.’ — The quarto 

reading in III. v. 17, 

Each gentle stary gaile doth shake my bed, 
is generally regarded as corrupt. I do not 
know whether the following simple emenda- 
tion has ever been proposed :— 

Each gentlest airy gale doth shake my bed. 
‘** Each gentlest ” is not un-Elizabethan, and 
whether the 7 in ‘‘ gaile”® is a compositor’s 


misplacement of the 7 in ‘‘airy,” or not, 
would not much matter. A loose ortho- 
graphy might spell “airy” as ‘‘ary”; and 


the golden age of our literature seems to 
have held no bigoted views on the subject 
of spelling. A few lines lower in the same 
scene ‘‘ear the ground” is spelt ‘‘ erre the 
ground.” 

** Gale ” does not necessarily imply violent 
wind. Gray has 

Gales from blooming Eden bear, 

and in the present passage it just means 
a zephyr. ‘Airy’? would emphasize the 
gentleness of the gale which disturbs one 
‘‘whose troubled minde is stuft with dis- 
content.” P. A. McELWAINE. 

[The emendation is not noted in ‘The Shake- 
speare Apocrypha’ of Mr. Tucker Brooke, 1908.] 


MARRIAGE IN Lincoxn’s Inn CuHaPet.—It 
is worthy of note that the recent marriage of 
the daughter of Mr. Justice and Lady Eve 
with an officer of the German Emperor’s 
Bodyguard is the first marriage solemnized 
in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel since 1754. The 
Chapel register commences in 1695, but 
contains very few entries. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


WADE AND GAINSBOROUGH.—On 18 July, 
1903, a whole-length portrait of Capt. 
Wade, Master of the Ceremonies at Bath, 
1769-77, was offered at Christie’s (lot 
1414). Some information respecting this 
person was published in ‘N. & Q.’ on 
27 January and 17 March, 1906 (10 8. v. 75, 
215). 

4 turning over some old numbers of The 
Morning Post I find in the issue of 8 May, 
1781, an advertisement in respect to the 
famous Promenades at Carlisle House at that 
period. The M.C. of these was Mr. Wade of 
21, Edward Street, Portman Square. This 
was probably the same person. 

W. Roserts. 


Bi sthshshtetiaee teen 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


HIttMAN Famity IN IRELAND AND ENG- 
LAND.—I should be greatly obliged for any 
information which would help to trace the 
ancestry of this family in England. In 
1610 the first settlers arrived in Coleraine 
to commence the work designed by James I. 
for the plantation of Ulster. In 1612 the 
name of James Hillman appears as one of 
the original burgesses. In the second charter, 
granted in 1613, Thomas Hillman was one 
of the aldermen. What relationship existed 
between James and Thomas it is impossible 
to say, as no further record is found of James. 

Thomas Hillman was still alderman at 
the time of his death in 1626, and left issue, 
by his wife Margery Cragge, two sons and 
one daughter, viz. Symon and Thomas 
Hillman, and Alice, wife of Richard Barwick. 
Both sons (Symon was also an alderman) 
took a very active part in the defence of 
Coleraine at the famous siege of 1641, 
raising, arming, and paying one company 
of foot, consisting of a hundred men, for the 
defence of the town. 

Margery Cragge, the wife of Thomas 
Hillman, had a brother John Cragge, and 
I believe Burke in one of his publications 
mentions a John Cragge as having his arms 
confirmed to him before going to Ireland 
early in the seventeenth century. Un- 
fortunately, I have not the exact note of it 
at present. If Burke is correct, and if they 
are both one and the same John Cragge, by 
finding the locality in England from which 
John Cragge emigrated to Ireland, it might 
be possible to locate the Hillmans in Eng- 
land before they went to Ireland, and per- 
haps find records of the marriage of Thomas 
Hillman and the baptism of his children. 
He must have been born about 1570, and 
married between 1590 and 1600. One of his 
grandchildren was named Hercules (evi- 
dently a family name), and might also 
serve asaclue. E. Havitanp Hin~mMan. 

3227, Campo S. Samuele, Venice. 


JOHN MARSHMAN: ARCHIBALD ForBEs. 
—For historical purposes I should be glad 
to be put in communication with the repre- 
sentatives of John Marshman (Havelock’s 
friend and biographer) and of Archibald 
Forbes. Please reply direct. 

Davip Ross McCorp, K.C. 

Temple Grove, Montreal. 





ARCHIBALD BRUCE, FL. 1727: PYKE 
Famity.—Can any reader give me _ the 
slightest clue to the identity, ancestry, and 
descendants, if any, of one Archibald Bruce 
and his wife, mentioned in the will of the 
former’s ‘‘ cousin,” William Pyke of Green- 
wich, poulterer, dated 11 September, 1727 ; 
proved 10 October, 1727 (P.C.C. reg. Far- 
rant, folio 240)? The testator refers to 
‘cousin Archibald Bruce and his wife.” 
Was the latter named Sybilla ?) This Wil- 
liam Pyke was a brother of Elliner Pyke, 
who married Francis Halley, sen., in 1696. 

EvuGENE F. McPIKE. 

1, Park Row, Chicago. 

Lum: ORIGIN OF THE StRNAME.—Can 
any of your readers tell me the origin of the 
name Lum? John Lum first officially 
appears at Southampton, Long Island, N.Y., 


in 1651. It is supposed he came from 
Yorkshire. There were Lums at Barkis- 
land, Yorkshire, in recent years. The 


name is thought to be of Scotch origin. 
Quite a number of persons of this name were 
in the North of Ireland, some of them 
members of the Irish Parliament. 
Epwarp H. Lum. 
Chatham, New Jersey. 


Sir Eyre Cootre’s Monument.—Can any 
of your readers inform me where a memorial 
was erected by the H.E.I.C. to the memory 
of Sir Eyre Coote, K.H. ? He died 27 April, 
1785, aged 58, while Commander-in-Chief 
in India. T. ARNOLD Davis. 

Weston Park House, Weston, Bath. 


WELLINGTON AND BLUCHER AT WATERLOO: 
C. S. BenEcKE.—Is there any sketch-index 
to the fresco in the Royal Gallery in the 
House of Lords of Wellington and Bliicher 
meeting at Waterloo ? My reason for asking 
is that I have an aunt who was the third 
daughter of C. S. Benecke. 

C. S. Benecke was page to Prince Bliicher, 
and was beside him at the battle of Waterloo, 
where Benecke received a bullet in his 
temple: he recovered, but carried the scar 
to his grave. He could speak seven lan- 
guages, and became secretary to Sir Charles 
Vaughan whilst Ambassador at Copenhagen. 
He came to England in the entourage of the 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, and was eventually 
Queen’s Messenger to Queen Adelaide. He 
was given Upper Lodge, Bushey Park, to 
live in, where he died in 1868, aged 83. 

It has always been a tradition that the 
man in semi-civilian dress riding behind 
Bliicher was Benecke. Is this the case ? 

Wit11aM Butt. 

Vencourt, King Street, Hammersmith. 
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‘ Le Proscrit.’—A newspaper bearing this out one child, and afterwards the others in 
title was published in London in July, 1850. | succession. 


She reaches a town in safety, 


It was the organ of the French refugees of | but the people tear her to pieces. It is the 


the time, and in the second number, pub- 
lished in August, Mazzini issued the pro- 
gramme of an International Revolutionary 
Committee. Can your readers refer me 
to any work containing a detailed account 
of the literary activity of, and the economical 
and political dissensions among, the refugees | 
in London, Brussels, and Geneva? Le'| 
Proscrit, I believe, subsequently appeared 
as La Voix du Peuple or Le Peuple, and, 
though forbidden in France, was smuggled | 
across the frontier and read by large numbers 
of French working-men. I would thankfully | 
acknowledge any suggestions. 

LIONEL G. ROBINSON. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


** FERN TO MAKE MALT.”—In Mr. W. M. 
Myddelton’s * Chirk Castle Accounts (1908) | 
there is under the year 1619 the following 
entry: ‘ Paid for threshing and gettin fern 
to make malt ” (p. 13). 

Can any one tell us for what purpose 
fern was thus used ? We never heard of 
fern being employed as a concomitant of 
malt on any other occasion. N. M. & A. 


DE QUINCEY AND COLERIDGE.—Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, writing to Daniel Stuart 
in May, 1809, and referring to De Quincey’s 


subject of Browning’s poem of * Ivan Ivan- 
ovitch ’ in his * Dramatic Idyls,’ First Series. 
Can any of your readers tell me when the 
story first appeared in English ? 

R. A. Ports. 


‘ AGATHONIA,” A RoOMANCE.—This was 
published anonymously by Edward Moxon 
in 1844. Is anything definite known as to the 
name of the author ? The British Museum 
Catalogue attributes it to Mrs. Gore. 

JOHN HODGKIN. 
(Halkett and Laing also attribute it to Mrs. Gore.) 


PRINKNASH.—The Gloucestershire place- 
name so spelt is locally pronounced to rime 
with ‘‘spinach.” As I have not access at 
present to records giving any older spelling, 
I should be glad if any of your readers 
could throw light on the origin of the name. 

G. M. T. 


MICHAEL WRIGHT, PAINTER, 1660-—1700.— 
Did this painter ever sign his name oy ? 
An excellent picture of Lionel Fanshawe 
(secretary to Sir Richard Fanshawe during 
his embassy in Spain in 1664-6) bears these 
letters on a cartel with the secretary’s 
address. They are quite distinct. The 





connexion with Wordsworth’s tract on ‘ The 
Convention of Cintra,’ says :— 

“After the instances I saw of Mr. de Q.’s 
marvellous slowness in writing a note to a 
pamphlet, when at Grasmere, the sum and meaning 
of which I had dictated in better and more orderly 
sentences in five minutes...... I can never retract my 
expression of vexation and surprise, that W. should 
have entrusted anything to him, beyond the mere 
correction of Proots.” 

What can this pamphlet have been? No 
literary work ot De Quincey is at present 
known between his boyish contribution to 
the *‘ Juvenile Library ’ and his additions to 
Wordsworth’s pamphlet. 

Wit1am E. A. Axon. 


WHYTEHEER OR WHYTEBEER.—Is there 
any explanation to be obtained of this sign, 
mentioned in 1529 in the will of Richard 
Charleton, knight ? 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


‘THE JUDGMENT OF GoD’: Woman 
THROWING HER CHILDREN TO WOLVES.— 
There is a Russian legend which tells how 
a woman, travelling in a sledge with her 
three children, is pursued by wolves. 
gain on her, and to save herself, she throws 


They | 


painting of the picture closely resembles that 
|of Thos. Chiffinch in the National Portrait 
| Gallery by Wright. H. C. FansHAWE. 
Lansdowne, Sidmouth. 


GREEK HISTORY WITH ILLUSTRATIONS.— 
I have in my possession a book with drawings 
illustrative ot Greek history. The title-page 
iis lost, but on the binding I find *‘ Cento 
| Quadri de la Storia Greca. Ital. Franc. Grec.’ 
|The drawings have explanations in Italian 
|and Greek, and are accompanied by texts 
in Italian, French, and Greek. I bought 
the book in England at a sale in the Lake 
district. I should much like to know the full 
title of the book and the name of its author. 

G. B. R. 


HEZEKIAH AND TimoTHy Swirt.—Heze- 
kiah Swift was born, 1776-8, at English 
Bicknor or Coleford, and married Mary 
Dukes at Newland in 1805, dying at Mon- 
mouth on 10 May, 1835. He was the son of 
Timothy Swift and Ann Williams. 

Wanted, the name and other particulars of 
Timothy’s Swift’s father, to connect back with 
the seventeenth-century Swifts of Goodrich, 
|which is only a few miles from English 
S—tT. 





| Bicknor. 
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MatTTHEW ARNOLD ON NINETEENTH-CEN- 
TURY ELOQUENCE.—In his address on Milton 
in the Second Series of ‘ Essays in Criticism, 
Matthew Arnold has a reference which I 
should be glad to have explained. | Who 
was the orator or writer referred to in this 
sentence ? 

“The most eloquent voice of our century uttered, 
shortly before leaving the world, a warning cry 
against the Anglo-Saxon contagion.” 

W. B. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
I am anxious to know who was the author of 
‘**Beatitudo non est divinorum cognitio, 
sed vita divina.” John Rushworth quotes 
it from Sir Walter Raleigh’s preface to his 
‘History of the World,’ we are told, but it 
is not probable that Raleigh was its author. 

L. 8. M. 


Could any of your correspondents help me 
to find a quotation embodying some lines 
referring to ‘‘ witches meeting on Saturday 
night ** ? A. REGINALD PRYCE. 


JOHN PEEL or TROUTBECK.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me information 
about John Peel of Troutbeck ? There was 
a paragraph on the subject in The West- 
minster Gazette about March, stating that the 
second line of the song should run ‘‘ In his 
coat so gray.” I should be grateful for any 
information on the subject. 

F. D. WESLEY. 
[John Peel is included in the ‘ D,N.B.’] 


‘**GAME LEG.’”’—Whence this expression ? 
Why “‘ game ” instead of ‘‘ lame”? Borrow 
says (Knapp’s ‘ Life,’ vol. ii. p. 112) :— 

‘“‘T overtook a man with a game leg, that is, a leg 
which, either by nature or accident, not being so 
long as its brother leg, had a patten attached to it, 
about five inches high, to enable it to do duty with 
the other.” 

This, however, hardly explains the pecu- 
liarity of the term. Has “ game ” anything 
to do with either courage or sport ? 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

[The N.E.D.’ says: ‘‘ Etymology uncertain. App- 
adapted from north midland dialects, where it has 
the form gam, homophonous with the local pron. 
of game, sb. ; perh. shortened from the synonymous 
gammy.” The suggestion that the word is adopted 
from the Welsh cam (fem. gam), crooked, is 
rejected.] 


** Quiz.”’—Is there any earlier record of the 
use of this word than that given in the 
‘Oxford Dictionary’? In this Madame 


D’Arblay is quoted as writing on 24 June, 
1782: ‘* He’s a droll quiz, and I rather like 
him.” 


Lewin HItt. 





KENNETT AND Howe Famiries.—In the 
rolls of the Manor of Beachampstead in the 
parish of Great Staughton, Hunts, the name 
of John Howe occurs as lord of that manor 
in 1718. Three years later it is the property 
of ‘Sophia Howe, infant. Dr. White 
Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough, writing 
under date of 6 April, 1718, says :— 

“T have been drawn into a great many hard 
labours and great hazards in advising and assisting 
my son Howe to part with his commission in a 
marching regiment, and to purchase a company under 
the title of Colonel, at 3,000/. advance, in the Guards, 
to please our wives, who will now live the next door 
to one another. I was down with him at his house 
in Stoughton [sic] for about three weeks to catalogue 
and pack up his library toward some reimburse- 
ment, I doubt not about 500/.”—Bp. White Kennett’s 
letters quoted in ‘ Restituta,’ vol. iv. pp. 73-9. 

I wish to know the name of the daughter 
of Bishop Kennett whom this John Howe 
married. Their child Sophia was married 
at St. Paul’s, 16 October, 1740, to Christo- 
pher Walter, Esq. She died 1 February, 
1750. The manor then passed to her 
husband, who seems to have taken Holy 
Orders at some date between 1741 and 1752, 
when he died. He was elder brother of the 
Rev. Richard Walter, my ancestor, chaplain 
of the Centurion in Anson’s expedition, and 
author of the ‘ Voyage round the World.’ 

In my possession is a book by “‘ B. Kennett, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxon,” 
with an inscription stating that it belongs 
to D. Kennett, the gift of her brother, *‘ Mr. 
B. K.,” with the note: ‘‘ This book belongs 
to ye Catalogue at Stoughton.” 

E. L. H. TEw. 

Upham Rectory, Southampton. 


SarLor’s SonG: DANIEL AND THE PIRATE. 
—I should be glad to learn something of a 
sailor’s song descriptive of a fight by one 
Daniel with a pirate, whose summons to 
surrender receives a decisive and not un- 
adorned negative, and the victory of the 
** Roving *Lizabeth,” which was Daniel’s 
ship’sname. The end is :— 

So here’s a health to Daniel, 

Likewise his jovial crew, 

That fought and beat the pirate 

In his noble —— 
Either “twenty-two” or ‘seventy-two ” ; 
but it is many years since I heard it sung by 
a yachtsman. W. B. 


CarRtIn SunDAY AND “THE Hote” IN 
FLEET STREET.—A ceremony in connexion 
with this day is said to have been held at 
‘“The Hole” in Fleet Street. What was 
its origin, and in what part of Fleet Street 
was ‘‘ The Hole.” situated ? F. K. P. 
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SLAVERY IN SCOTLAND IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—The following para- 
graph appeared in The St. James’s Chronicle ; 
or, British Evening Post, of 29 April—l May, 
1788 :— 

‘‘The Idea that has been entertained of Slavery in 
Scotland, may in some Degree, be known from the 
following Historical Circumstance :—‘ Alexander 
Stuart, found Guilty Death, for Theft, at Perth, the 
5th of December, 1701, and gifted by the Justiciary 
as a perpetual Servant to Sir John Erskine, of 
Alva. <A Collar worn, as was the Custom, by this 
Slave, was lately found in the Graveof the deceased, 
in the Burial-Ground at Alva.’” 

One would like to know more about this. 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 

[The collar of this criminal formed the subject of 
an interesting query and reply at 10 S. viii. 507; 
ix. 174. 


Cart. ANDREW ELTON.— 


**Capt. Andrew Elton, commander of the Geoffrey 
galley, was killed in an engagement with a French 
wivateer off the Land’s End, Sept. 4, 1710. Aged 53. 
is merit being sufficiently known, he needs no 
further inscription.” is 
Such is the gist of a memorial tablet in Paul 
Church. Mr. C. Aitken, in his admirable 
brochure (‘Paul Church,’ Newlyn Press, 
1910) on the ancient church in his father’s 
charge, commenting on this inscription, says: 
*“ Alas! now nobody seems to have any 
knowledge as to who he was, what he did, or 
where he came from.”* Can some reader of 
‘N. & Q.° give information concerning the 
family of Capt. Elton and more details 
of the circumstances leading to his death ? 
GREGORY GRUSELIER. 


DaANBY PICKERING, FL. 1769.—When and 
where was he born? When did he die, and 
where was he buried? The ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,* xlv. 241, gives no assistance. 


G. F. R. B. 


CHARLES POTTER, 1634—63.—I should be 
glad to know when in 1634 he was born, and 
when in December, 1663, he died. The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’? xlvi. 213, is silent on 
these points. G. F. RB. B. 


T. Q. M. in Hone’s ‘Taste Boox.’— 
Who was T. Q. M., a frequent contributor 
to Hone’s ‘ Table Book? ? 

F. D. Westey. 

J. W. in Howne’s ‘YEAR Boox.’—Who 
was the friend of Hone’s who engraved the 
picture of Don, a pointer, in column 1250 
of Hone’s * Year Book® (ed. 1841)? He 
signs his letter J. W., and is said to have 
done most of the engravings for this volume. 

F. D. WEsLEy. 








Replies. 


SIR HENRY DUDLEY. 
(11 S. i. 87, 171; ii. 117.) 


THE identity of this knight is not a little 
perplexing. He is stated to have been 
knighted by the King at the siege of Boulogne 
on 20 January, 36 Henry VIIL., z.e. 1544/5. 
But this must certainly be inaccurate, in- 
asmuch as Boulogne surrendered to the 
English on the 14th of the previous Sep- 
tember, and King Henry returned to Eng- 
land on the 30th of the same month. In 
his valuable ‘Book of Knights* Dr. W. A. 
Shaw (I think, wisely) relegates the name 
to a foot-note, as apparently of doubtful 
authenticity. It is, however, quite possible 
that a Sir Henry Dudley may have received 
knighthood for services at the siege of 
Boulogne, but at some date after the King’s 
return. 

This possibility being assumed, the ques- 
tion of the knight’s identity arises. ‘That 
he was neither of the two Henrys, sons of 
John Dudley, Viscount Lisle (afterwards 
Duke of Northumberland), may be safely 
affirmed. The elder Henry, being slain at 
the siege on 14 September, 1544, could 
certainly not be the man; while there is 
abundant evidence that Henry the younger 
was not a Knight ten years later. In the 
‘Acts of the Privy Council,’ under date of 
15 June, 1554, we have the following allusion 
to him :— 

** Letter to Thomas Bridges, esq., Lieut. of the 
Tower, signifying the Queen’s pleasure at the 
humble suit of the Duchess of Northumberland 
that he shall suffer the said Duchess’ sons, viz., the 
late Earl of Warwick, Sir Ambrose, Sir Robert, and 
Henry Dudley, to repair to the Chapel within the 
Tower and to here masse at such tymesas he shall 
think most fitt for the purpose.” 

Under 28 February, 1554/5 :— 

“Letter to the Lady Audley willing her to 

permit her daughter, wief of Henry Dudley, esq., 
to resort to her husband, whom she against 
reason detayneth from him.”’ 
The wife of Henry Dudley whom her mother 
kept from visiting her husband in the 
Tower was, as stated by Mr. A. R. BAYLEY 
at 11 S. i. 172, Margaret, only daughter of 
Lord Chancellor Audley. Shortly after- 
wards the Dudleys were liberated, and 
Henry was killed at St. Quentin, 10 August, 
1557. 

The sons of the Duke of Northumberland 
being out of the question, there remains as 
the possible knight Henry Dudley the cone 
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spirator. And here the evidence is most 
conflicting. In ‘Cal. State Papers of 
Henry VIII.,> under date of 8 January, 
1545/6, is a long letter to the King from the 
Council of Boulogne, in which occurs the 
following passage :— 

‘* Whereas Mr. Henry Dudley was one of those 
of the first rancke that gave the insett upon the 
enemye, and as a man of his knowledge, hart, and 
of good service, it may like your Highness to be 
his good and gratious Lord; that whereas Mr. 
Poynings, late Capitayne of Your Maijeste’s 
Guarde here, is deceassed, if your Highness shall 
thincke hym able to succede hym in that rome.” 

This petition of the Boulogne Council was 
successful. Henry Dudley was duly ap- 
pointed Captain of the Guard there, and is 
so styled continuously thenceforward. At 
the first sight it looks also not improbable 
that with this appointment he received 
knighthood. But that this was not the 
case is evident from the fact that in the 
numerous allusions to him in the ‘ Acts of 
the Privy Council* down to September, 
1550, he is styled variously ‘‘ Henry Dudley, 
Captain of the Guard that came from Bou- 
logne,” ‘‘ Henry Dudley, Esq.," and “ Mr. 
Henry Dudley, esq.”* On 2 March, 1551, 
for the first time, there comes a change :— 

“* Letter to Sir Andrew and Sir Henry Dudley 

that the same Sir Henry should repair to Calais 
with his 100 men, and there to receive of the 
Treasurer the extraordinary gunners that re- 
mayne there, &c.” 
Again on 11 March of the same year we 
read of ‘‘the bands of Sir Henry Dudley.” 
From these entries we should gather that he 
received knighthood between 5 September, 
1550, and 2 March, 1551. 

But what are we to make of the following 
entries in the same authority ? 

“©1552, 26 March. A Warrant to Dr. Owen 
Receiver General of the Duchy of Lancaster, to 
pay Henry Dudley, Esq., a month’s wages for a 
complete company.” 

“14 May. Mr. Henry Dudley, with his bande 
of the Garde and gunners, appointed for the 
defence of Portsmouth.” ‘ 

“28 June. Mr. Dudley’s band to be mustered 
as reinforcements for Guisnes.”’ 

Five other allusions to him occur down 
to 10 August, 1553, in all of which he is 
styled “Henry Dudley” or ‘‘ Mr. Dudley.” 

With the accession of Queen Mary his 
public employment came to an end. He 
was the leading spirit in the conspiracy of 
1556 for deposing the Queen and placing 
Elizabeth upon the throne. Several of the 
conspirators were arrested, but Dudley 
and others escaped to France. We read 

“16 March, 1556. Information of Richard 
Uvedall that Henry Dudley, one of the con- 





spirators, took shipping at his house at Chillinge 
in Hants, and that John Bedell and Christopher 
Ashton were there also.” 

What eventually became of him is not 
known. According to Froude—who styles 
him “Sir Henry” throughout—he was 
living in London in 1564. This seems to be 
the latest mention of him. Nor is his parent- 
age and family clear. Froude calls him 
** Northumberland’s cousin,” a description 
which for genealogical purposes is but vague. 
That he may have been the third son of 
John Sutton, 7th Baron Dudley, and 
would thus answer Froude’s description, 
is all that can be said. Anyhow, the ques- 
tion ‘‘Who was Sir Henry Dudley ?” still 
remains to be satisfactorily solved. 

W. D. Pink. 


Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


In reply to Mr. F. A. Epwarps, 
I may say that my authority for my state- 
ment regarding the children of John, Duke 
of Northumberland, is Banks’s ‘ Dormant 
and Extinct Baronage.’ 

With regard to his second question, I 
think, if he looks in Burke’s ‘ Peerage ’— 
not the ‘Extinct’ one—he will find that 
Roger, 2nd Lord North, married Winifred, 
daughter of Richard, Lord Rich, and ‘*‘ widow 
of Sir Henry Dudley.” I have not, how- 
ever, a copy by me for reference. 

May I be allowed to say here that I am 
not responsible for the substitution of 
‘** Audley ” for ‘‘ Dudley” in my query ? 
I wrote Dudley in the first instance. 

The name of the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s wife is correctly spelt Guilford. 
The Guilfords were a Kentish family, and 
had no connexion with the town of Guild- 
ford. EGERTON GARDINER. 








ELEPHANT AND CASTLE IN HERALDRY 
(11 S. i. 508; ii. 36, 115).—In the absence 
of many of the ordinary works of reference 
out here I have some diffidence in expressing 
any opinion as to whether the “ elephant and 
castle * was an heraldic cognizance of any 
considerable antiquity. The elephant itself, 
no doubt, like most other conspicuous or 
well-known animals, has formed the subject 
of various armorial insignia. Some minor 
heraldic writers, in speaking of it, have said 
that it is sometimes borne with a castle on 
its back. That high heraldic authority 
the late Rev. Dr. Woodward says (* Heraldry, 
English and Foreign,’ 1896, vol. i. p. 243) 
that the elephant is but little used in 
heraldry, and in British armory is seldom 
found except as an allusive charge, or, as 
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we should call it, except in canting heraldry. 
And he instances the arms of the English 
family of Elphinstone and the Counts von 
Helphenstein of Suabia. The elephant ‘ in 
its conventional representation ’’ (Argent, 
with a castle on its back proper) he speaks 
of as being borne by the Russian and Ger- 
man Barons Le Fort. 

It is in this conventional representation, 
then, that it would seem to form the badge 
of that very distinguished European order, 
that of the Elephant—or of the White 
Elephant—of Denmark, where the castle 
which it supports is gules. 

The late Rev. Mr. Boutell—also a great 
authority upon heraldic matters—in his 
‘Heraldry, Historical and Popular’ (1864), 
p- 356, states that this order is said to have 
been founded early in the fifteenth century, 
and was renewed in 1458 by Christian I. 

If this be so, your correspondent will see 
that quite a respectable antiquity can be 
claimed for the ** elephant and castle.”* Dr. 
Woodward, however (vol. ii. p. 367), says this 
order was really founded by Christian V. 
in 1693; and goes on to say that Christian I., 
two centuries before, had founded a con- 
fraternity in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and that this was the nucleus of the 
new order, whose badge was adopted at a 
time when Denmark was hoping to be a 
great power in the East. 

As one would naturally suppose, the 
elephant savours strongly of an Eastern 
connexion, and forms one of the principal 
cognizances or devices in the collar of our own 
Order of the Indian Empire, founded in 
1878 to commemorate the assumption of 
the title of Empress of India by her late 
Majesty, Queen Victoria. 

The querist states that the elephant and 
castle was also borne as a crest—incongruous 
as it may seem—by Giovanni Francesco di 
Malatesta. Dr. Woodward (vol. i. p. 243) 
says that an elephant’s head—which he 
describes with some particularity—was the 
crest of the Malatestas of Rimini (the 
Malatestas of Dante’s ‘ Inferno’). He gives 
no other instance of such a crest, either in 
English or foreign armory, though for sup- 
porters he mentions, amongst certain foreign 
families, the use of the elephant by the 
English Earls of Powis. 

It is possible that more modern instances 
of the use of this animal for armorial 
purposes may be found in the grants that 
have been made to distinguished Indian 
subjects in recent times. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 





VAVASOUR SURNAME: ITS DERIVATION 
(11 S. i. 149).—A vavasour, vavasor, or 
valvasor is one that is in dignity next to a 
baron. So says Cowell (‘ Interpreter,’ ed. 
1658), and adds :— 

‘* Bracton, lib. prim. cap. 8, saith thus of this 
kind of men: Sunt et alii potentes sub rege 
qui dicuntur Barones, hoc est, robur belli 3 sunt 
et alii quidicuntur Vavasores, virimagne dignita - 
tis. Vavasor enim, nihil melius dici poterit, quam 
vas sortitum ad valetudinem, Jacobutius de 
Franchis in preludio Feudorum, tit. prim. num. 4, 
&c., calleth them V alvasores and giveth this reason 
of it: Quia assident valve, i. porte domini in festis 
in quibus consueverunt homines curtizare et eis 
reverentiam exhibere, propter Beneficium eis 
collatum, sicut libertus patrono.”’ 

See also Spelman’s ‘Glossary,’ Blount’s 
Law Dictionary,’ ‘Cragii Jus Feudale, 
Lib. I. tit. x. § xii. (ed. Lipsiw, 1716), and 
Selden’s ‘ Titles of Honor,’ 1614, Second Part, 
chap. vii. pp. 289-93, and also pp. 389-90. 

JOHN HODGKIN. 


Blackstone in his ‘Commentaries on the 
Laws of England,’ 3rd ed., i. 403, says :— 

“The first name of dignity, next beneath a 
peer, was antiently that of ‘vidames,’ ‘ vice 
domini,’ or ‘ valvasors’: who are mentioned by 
our antient lawyers as ‘ viri magne dignitatis ’ ; 
and sir Edward Coke speaks highly of them. Yet 
they are now quite out of use; and our legal 
antiquarians are not agreed upon even their 
original or antient office.” 

. . . . ) 

Sir John Ferne in his ‘ Blazon of Gentrie, 
printed by J. Windet in 1586, says :-— 

‘These Vavasours were called by an ancient 
English lawyer (Bracton), Viri magne dignitatis : 
men of great dignitye. And this word Vavasor he 
interpreteth to be this: Vas sortitum ad vale- 
tudinem, a man chosen for his valour and prowesse, 
placinge them above the dignitye of knighthood.’ 

THomas Wo. Huck. 
Saffron Walden. 


The surname Vavasour is the same as 
‘*vavasour’”’? in Chaucer’s * Prologue. I 
give the etymology in my smaller ‘* Ety- 
mological Dictionary. The form of the 
word is not clear; but it answers to the 
Middle Latin vassus vassorum, lit. ‘* servant 
of servants,’ or ‘‘ vassal of vassals”’; used, 
apparently, of a subtenant. See also my 
Notes to Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue.’ It is of 
Celtic origin ; cf. Welsh gwas, a servant. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Camden says in his ‘ Britannia ’ :— 

‘““Vavasors or Valvasors formerly took place 
next the Barons; a name, deriv’d by our 
Lawyers from Valva@, folding-doors; and a 
dignity, that seems to have come to us from the 
French. For, during their dominion in Italy, they 
call’d those Valvasors who govern’d the people, 
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or part of them, under the Duke, Marquis, 
Earl, or Chieftain, and (as Buteler the Lawyer 
words it) ‘Had a full power of punishing, but 
not the right of fairs and markets.’ This was a title 
of honour very uncommon among us ; and what- 
ever it was,is long since grown into disuse. In 
Chaucer’s time it was not very considerable, as 
appears from what he says of his Frankelin, or 
freeholder, 

A sheriff had he been and a contour, 

Was no where soch a worthy Vavasor. 
Next in dignity came Baronets, Knights, Esquires, 
and....Gentlemen.”’ 
See also ‘ Britannia,’ 1722, vol. i. cols. eexxxv, 
cC@Xxxix, and cexli-ii). 

In one of the houses at Pompeii valve, 
or folding-doors, in four parts, were placed 
between the atrium and peristylum, as has 
been ascertained from the marks left on the 
threshold (see Rich’s * Dict. of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities,’ s.v. valve). 

J. HoLtpEN MAcMIcHAEL. 


See Camden in his chapter on Surnames 
(‘ Remaines,’ 2nd ed., 1614, p. 127). 

From * Philologie Frangaise,’ Paris, 1831, 
p- 907, I quote what follows: ‘‘ Vavasseur, 
vieux mot, est un diminutif de vassal ou 
vasseur, qui s'est dit autrefois; ainsi 
vavasseur aurait signifié comme _ arriére- 
vassal.” From the * Gloss. des Fabliaux de 
Barbazan, par Méon,’ the compilers give 
this definition of the word: ‘* Vavassor, 
homme d’une noblesse inférieure, ne possé- 
dant qu’un fief relevant d’un autre.” 

It was a feudal term, and is scarcely 
equivalent to ‘*tenant farmer,’ who has 
never been thought to belong to the ‘‘ in- 
ferior nobility.” The country squire of 
Addison and Fielding was well entitled to 
that honour, it seems to me. 

JOHN T. Curry. 


From notes appended to a pedigree of the 
Le Vavasseur-dit-Durell family, compiled 
in 1765, it appears that 
** the ancient name was Le Vavasseur only, which 
is an old word of feudal jurisprudence, of which 
the derivation is far from certain....Du Cange 
remarks that there are two kinds of Vavassours : 
the greater, called Valvassores, created by the 
King, as Earls and Barons; and the lesser, 
called Valvassini, created by these last. The 
family of Vavassour of England came into that 
country with the Conqueror; and those settled 
in Jersey have been located there nearly as long 
a time, for the name appears in the Fztente of 
1331.’ 

My authority for the above is Payne’s 
‘ Armorial of Jersey,’ 1864, p. 151. 

Mr. Vavasour’s derivation and Bardsley’s 
are sufficiently alike to enable us to guess 
whence the novelist obtained his information, 





for on p. 198 of Bardsley’s ‘ English Sur- 
names’ (4th ed.), we find: ‘*‘ Of other the 
baron’s vassals we may cite ‘ Le Vavasour * 
or ‘ Valvasor,’ a kind of middle-class land- 
owner.” Cuas. A. BERNAU. 
[Mr. A. R. Baytey, S.D.C., Mr. W. B- 


GerisH, Mr. Harry Hens, W. S. S., and MR. 
J. B. WAINEWRIGHT also thanked for replies.] 


RicHARD GEM (11 S. ii. 121, 172).— 
Through the kindness of Sir John F. Rotton,. 
the great-great-nephew of Gem, 1 am now 
enabled to add a few more particulars on 
his life. Gem married about 1740 Ann, 
fourth daughter of Jacob Thibou the elder, of 
St. John’s, Antigua (whose father Lewis. 
Thibou came from the province of Orleans), 
by his wife Dorothy Blizard. After the 
death of Thibou the widow married, on 
1 July, 1745, Francis Delap of Antigua. 
By her will, dated 1 November, 1757, and 
proved 1 August, 1760, the residue of her 
property passed to six of her daughters, 
including Ann, wife of Richard Gem (Oliver, 
‘ Antigua,’ i. 195 and iii. 124-6). 

Ann Thibou was baptized at St. John’s, 
Antigua, on 30 January, 1714/15, and 
married there on 26 July, 1730, to Stephen 
Baker. Gem, her second husband, had 
two children by her, both of whom died 
in infancy. Husband and wife did not 
agree, and separated about 1749, but so long 
as she lived Gem provided for her. She 
died about 1790. 

Gem went to France in 1751, and for some 
time lived at Rome. His property at Fock- 
bury in Bromsgrove is now in the possession 
of Sir John Rotton. W. P. CouRTNEY. 


‘“Trest”’ (11 S. ii. 187).—Apparently it 
is necessary to distinguish between the term 
about which Sm James Murray inquires 
and that which appears, with exactly the 
same spelling, in Halliwell’s * Archaic Dic- 
tionary.’ Defining his word as “a vessel for 
refining silver,” the lexicographer quotes 
thus in illustration from Lydgate, MS. Soc. 
Antiq. 134, f. 7 :— 

As golde in fyre is fynid by assay, 
And at the teest sylver is depurid. 
Tuomas BAYNE. 


SECRETARIES TO THE LoRDS LIEUTENANT 
oF IRELAND (11 S. ii. 187).—It was not, I 
am inclined to think, until the reign of Queen 
Anne that an official corresponding to the 
present Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland came into existence. The 


holders of the office in that reign were: 
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1702-3, Francis Gwynn; 1703-7, Edward 
Southwell; 1707-9, George Dodington ; 


1709-10, Joseph Addison; 1710-13, Ed- 
ward Southwell ; 1713-14, Sir John Stanley. 
With the exception of Gwynn, they were all 
members of the Irish Parliament. 

During the first Duke of Ormond’s second 
viceroyalty (1662-9) Sir George Lane appears 
to have acted as his secretary, and during 
his third viceroyalty (1677-85) Henry Gas- 
coigne filled that position. Sir Henry Ford 
was secretary to Lord Robartes (1669) and 
to the Ear] of Essex (1672). 

Sir Paul Davys died in 1672, Sir John 
Davys in 1692, Sir William Davys in 1687, 
Henry Hene in 1708, Sir Edward Smyth in 
1713, and Thomas Kelly in 1809. 

F. ELRINGTON BAL. 

Dublin. 


Sir Cyril Wyche went to Ireland as secre- 
tary to Henry Sidney in 1692, and became 
one of the Lords Justices in the following 
year. Ms 


‘ARNO MISCELLANY,’ 1784 (11 S. ii. 148). 
—Mr. R. Farquharson Sharp attributes the 
editorship of the ‘ Arno Miscellany * to Mrs. 
Piozzi. Her connexion with the ‘ Florence 
Miscellany,’ which succeeded it, is tolerably 
well known. Those associated with her, 
probably in both publications, were Robert 
Merry, Bertie Greatheed, and William Par- 
sons. Merry, author of many poems under 
the name “* Della Crusca,”’ died suddenly at 
Baltimore. Bertie Greatheed, an amateur 
artist, died in 1804. He is ridiculed by 
Gifford in ‘The Baviad’ as the ‘ deep- 
mouthed Theban.” Parsons wrote a num- 
ber of poems, and shares with Merry, Great- 
heed, and Mrs. Piozzi the honour of having 
founded the ‘‘ Della Crusca” school of 
poetry. See Allibone and authorities cited 
by him under ‘Merry’ and ‘Mrs. Piozzi’; 
Mrs. Piozzi’s ‘Life* by Seeley ; Gifford’s 
‘ Baviad?* and ‘Meviad’; and an extremely 
interesting notice of the ‘ Florence Miscel- 
lany * in Mr. Bertram Dobell’s ‘ Catalogue of 
Privately Printed Books.’ W. Scorr. 


See ‘D.N.B.’ under Merry, Robert, xxxvii. 
295-6. N. W. Hitt, 


‘OLIVER TWIST’ ON THE STAGE (11 S. ii. 
129, 191, 215).—It is curious to note in 
regard to the stage versions of ‘ Oliver Twist ” 
that they seem to have come in couples, or 
(as it would now appear from the communica- 
tion of Mr. RoBert WALTERS, ante, p. 191, 
giving a St. James’s version hitherto un- 
noted) originally in threes. 





The St. James’s version, referred to in The 
Itterary Gazette of 31 March, 1838, was 
promptly followed by C. Z. Barnett’s at the 
Pavilion on 21 May, and later by George 
Almar’s at the Surrey on 19 November, 
the first two being put on the stage months 
before the whole of the story had _ been 
published—a fact of which Dickens bitterly 
complained in regard to this and other of 
his novels. 

Similarly John Oxenford’s version, pro- 
duced at the Queen’s on 11 April, 1868, soon 
had a follower in J. B. Johnstone’s at the 
Surrey on 18 May, while that by D. J, 
Mordaunt was given at the Alexandra on 
10 April, 1869. The 30th of March, 1908. 
saw Mr. Oswald Brand’s version at the Grand, 
and 13 April another at the Elephant and 
Castle; and Mr. J. Comyns Carr’s adapta- 
tion, produced at His Majesty’s on 10 July, 
1905, was speedily followed by Messrs. H. 
Whyte and Rollo Balmain’s at the King’s, 
Walthamstow, on 2 October. 

Even these do not exhaust the list of 
versions of ‘ Oliver Twist * as a whole ; and 
episodical pieces like * Bumble,’ * Bumble’s 
Courtship,” and ‘ Fagin’ also have been seen 
on our stage. ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


*DrawinG-Room Ditties’ (11 S. ii. 48, 94, 
154, 199).—* Little Dorrit ’ was a slip of the 
pen. The parody of “If I had a Donkey” 
occurs in ‘The Old Curiosity Shop,’ chap. 
xxvii., and is a puff of Mrs. Jarley’s Wax- 
work Show. G. W. E. R. 


Sire Joun Ivory: TeNcH Famity (11 8. 
ii. 147, 195).—The following wills of Ivory are 
noted inthe Index tothe Ferns Diocesan Wills 
(Phillimore): Ivory, Anne (widow), Wexford, 
1692; Ivory, Mary, Tillabards, co. Wexf., 
1726; Ivory, Mary, Newtown, co. Wexf., 
1728; Ivory, Thomas (senior), Tillabards, 
co. Wexf., 1718. Irish Prerog. Wills include 
Ivory, Garrett, Dublin, mcht., 1759, and 
Ivory, Thomas, Mt. Pleasant, co. Dub., gt., 
1787. There are four Consistorial wills and 
four M.L. Bonds. 

As a lineal descendant of Capt. John 
Tench of Mullinderry, co. Wexford (a native 
of Nantwich), I am interested in the state- 
ment that there is an inscription to him and 
his wife Mary Ivory in Tintern Abbey, co. 
Wexford. His will, proved at Dublin in 
1684, says that his body is to lie in the east 
part of St. Mary’s, Ross, near his children ; 
and mentions his wife Margaret and his 
children Alan, Joshua, Samuel, and Mary, 
and his sisters Margaret Wentworth, Anne 
Burton, Jane Edwards, and Hester Graves. 
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The Irish Prerog. will of his widow Mar- 
garet Tench, dated 1700, mentions her three 
sons, her daughter Margaret, and her sister 
Mary Ward, alias Ross. She died in 1703. 
The present head of the family is Mr. Samuel 
Tench of Baronscourt Chambers, Padding- 
ton. 

Was Mary Ivory the name of Capt. J. 
Tench’s wife ? Wm. Batt Wricut. 

Osbaldwick Vicarage, York. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 8S. 
ii. 188).—The song commencing ‘* Adieu, 
plaisant pays de France” (the author of 
which I am trying to discover), was written 
and sung more than two hundred years 
before the birth of Béranger, whose ‘ Adieu 
de Marie Stuart’ is mentioned in the edi- 
torial note. The composition of the charm- 
ing little song has been attributed (I believe 
erroneously) to Queen Mary; thus Miss 
Benger in her ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Mary, 
Queen of Scots’ (1823), writes: ‘‘ Her 
feelings were afterwards embodied in the 
elegant little song of ‘ Adieu, plaisant pays 
de France,’ deservedly admired by Ronsard, 
and every reader of taste, from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century.” 

In Father Prout’s ‘ Reliques’ (1866) the 
song is quoted verbatim, ‘‘ such as she sang 
it on the deck of the vessel that wafted her 
away from the scenes of her youth.” 

J. Hit. 


* AVERAGE” (11 S. ii. 106). —It will 
perhaps support Mr. MayHEw’s contention 
(against the opinion of our lexicographers), 
that Arab. ‘awar is no neologism coined from 
the Italian, to give the Arabic version of an 
old proverb: el-a‘war bén el-imi sultdn, the 
one-eyed is a king among the blind. This 
variant meaning, and the (alleged) deriva- 
tion of the subst. ‘awar from a similar verb, 
seem to point to the word in question being 
pukka Arabic. xP Lh. 


SuDAN ARCH.EOLOGY (11 S. ii. 108). — 
A book named ‘ Areika,’ written by D. R. 
Maclver and C. L. Woolley, and dealing with 
the most recent discoveries in the Sudan, was 
reviewed in The Atheneum on 7 May of the 
present year. It was issued by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in conjunction with 
the Oxford University Press. 

W. Scorv. 


Joun Kine, Artist (11 8. ii. 169).—No 
doubt Mr. Cann HucGues has consulted 
‘D.N.B.,’ which has a short account of 
King. Besides portraits of prominent 


Bristolians, King painted two altarpieces 





for Bristol churches in or about 1828, viz., 
‘The Incredulity of St. Thomas’ for St. 
Thomas the Martyr’s Church; and ‘The 
Dead Christ surrounded by His Sorrowing 
Disciples* for the Lord Mayor’s Chapel 
(St. Mark’s, College Green). The chapel was 
‘restored’? and ‘* beautified” in 1829-30, 
and the altarpiece, which has been described 
as an ‘‘ exquisitely beautiful ” painting ** by 
John King, Esq., of Clifton,” was comprised 
in the scheme. CHARLES WELLS. 
Bristol. 


Mr. Pycroft in his ‘ Art in Devonshire’ 
says :— 

“History and portrait painter, born at Dart- 
mouth in 1788. He studied at the Academy, and 
first exhibited in 1817. He painted historical 
subjects for several years, but obtained scant 
encouragement. Latterly he tried portrait paint- 
ing. He continued to exhibit till 1845, and died 
at his native town on the 12th July, 1847.” 

I have not heard of any of his works in this 
neighbourhood. A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY QUOTATIONS (108. 
x. 127, 270, 356, 515; xi. 356; xii. 217; 
11 S. i. 351).—No. 23 is from Galen’s Com- 
mentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, 
lib. iii. Aph. vii. (‘Medicorum Grecorum 
Opera qui exstant,’ ed. C. G. Kihn, vol. 
xvii. Pars ii. p. 574). The passage is : 
“H 8& Enporns evdeerrépovs pev TO TAGE Tods 
Xvpovs epydferar, oAwder rE pous bE TI) TOLOTH TEL. 

EpWARD BENSLY. 


Mazes (11 S. ii. 148).—See ‘Ely, the 
Cathedral and See,’ with plan and illustra- 
tions (‘‘ Bell’s Cathedral Series ’’), chap. iii., 
p- 63 :— 

“The curious labyrinth worked in the pavement 
was there placed by Sir G. G. Scott, and is believed 
to have been designed by him, and not copied from 
any foreign example.” 

F. E. R. Pottarp—URQUHART. 

Craigston Castle, Turriff, N.B. 


The 
Ilkley, 
** maze.’ 


‘*Calvary’’ at Myddelton Lodge, 
can scarcely be described as a 
It is in the form of a cross: 


on each side are the ‘* Stations ”’ in stone, 
and at the head is a small oratory. It is 


approached by a winding path with tall 

hedges of spruce fir. So far as I know, no 

plan has ever been published. F. B. M. 
Ilkley. 


Tue OLD PRETENDER (11 8S. ii. 108).— 
Eight portraits of the Old Pretender are 
mentioned by Noble in the continuation of 
Granger’s ‘ History,’ but most of them were 
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taken in infancy or childhood. Noble says: 
‘** The engravings of this prince are generally 
good, and his medals are excellent. They 
are principally productions of the Papal 
artists, the Hamerani: a family that have 
contributed to give to Rome a series of 
medals of superior merit.” W. 5S. S. 


THEOPHILUS Fer~p (11 S. ii. 190).— 
Joseph Foster in his ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ 
gives: “Field, Theophilus, s. James, of 
Antegoa, West Indies, cler. St. John’s Coll, 
matric. 21 Oct. 1724, aged 17.” 

A. R. BAYLey. 


EGertTon LeriGuH (11 S. ii. 68, 114, 178).— 
I see the difficulty of the point raised by 
G. F. R. B., and it certainly seems im- 
probable that the Egerton Leigh born in 
1752 could be the same as the one admitted 
to Westminster School in 1771. 

On looking further into the numerous 
pedigrees of the Leigh families, I find there 
was another Egerton Leigh who fits in better 
with the date given by G. F. R: B. This 
Egerton was a descendant of the Leighs, 
Baronets, as follows. 

Peter Leigh, born 1710, youngest brother 
of the Rev. Egerton Leigh, and son of the 
Rev. Peter Leigh by Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Hon. Thos. Egerton of Tatton, was 
appointed Chief Justice of South Carolina. 
He left one son, Egerton, who in 1756 mar- 
ried a lady in South Carolina, and in 1772 
was created a Baronet. His son and heir, 
Egerton, 2nd Baronet, described as of 
Brownsover Hall, Warwickshire, died 27 
April, 1818, in his 57th year (see Gent. Maq.). 
This would give his birth about 1762, which 
would suit the date for his entering West- 
minster School. He died without male 
issue, and the title passed to his nephew 
Sir Samuel Egerton Leigh. 

A. H. ARKLE. 

Elmhurst, Oxton. Birkenhead. 


PECK AND BECKFORD FULLER (11 S. i. 
488).—The following notes on the Jamaican 
Fullers may interest G. F. R. B. 

Col. Thomas Fuller.—One of the 
querors of Jamaica in 1655. 
the Council 1671. Died in 1690. 

Charles Fuller.—Member of the House 
of Assembly for parish of St. Mary 1704 ; 
fcr St. Dorothy 1707. 

Rose Fuller.—Member of Assembly for 
parish of St. Catherine 1745, 1749, 1752, 
1754, 1755. For parish of Vere 1740. 

Thomas Fuller.—Member of Assembly for 
St. John’s 1733. Churchwarden for same 
parish 1733. 


con- 
A member of 


Peeke Fuller.—Member of Assembly for 
St. John’s 1790. 

This information is obtained from ‘ Official 
and other Personages of Jamaica,’ by W. A. 
Feurtado, Jamaica, 1896. 

NoéEt B. LivincstTon. 

Kingston, Jamaica. 


CocKER (11 S. ii. 149).—See Subscribers’ 
List at the beginning of vol. i. of Lewis's 
‘Topographical Dictionary of England and 
Wales’ (1831) for mention of Cocker 
(Saxon), Esq., Sloane Street, Chelsea, not 
improbably the father, or at all events a 
relation, of the two Westminster schclars 
inquired after by G. F. R. B. 

F. S. SNELL. 


Epwarp R. Moran (11 S. ii. 168).—An 
obituary notice appeared in The Free- 
masons Quarterly Review for 1849, from 
which it appears that Edward Raleigh 
Moran was a native of Limerick; in 1830 
was in Dublin, engaged on The Star of 
Brunswick ; and, coming to London, was 
introduced by his intimate friend Thomas 
Moore, the poet, to Lords Lansdowne and 
Monteagle, whose influence procured him the 
sub-editorship of The Globe, which he held 
for eighteen years. He died in October, 
1849, aged about 50, insolvent, and leaving 
his widow unprovided for. 

Moran seems to have been rather a pro- 
minent Freemason, and to have held Grand 
Lodge Office in Ireland. He contribvted 
to the periodical named three papers on 
‘The Architecture of the Heavens’ in 1837; 
and numerous sonnets and verses may be 
found in succeeding volumes down to 1849. 
Besides the celebrities mentioned by Cot. 
PRIDEAUX Moran was on familiar terms with 
Douglas Jerrold, and the writer of the 
following note, which is in my possession :— 

Dear Moran, Have you a Haymarket for to- 
night? Yrs. W. Maciny. 

W. B. H. 


JAcoB HENRIQUEZ AND HIS SEVEN 
DauGHTERS (11 S. ii. 150).—A_ foot-note 
in an edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Works’ 
published by Routledge states that Jacob 
Henriquez was a person well known in 1762 
and many preceding years for the schemes 
he was daily offering to various Ministers 
for the purpose of raising money, loans, 
paying off the national encumbrances, «c., 
none of which, however, was ever known 
to have received the smallest notice. The 
proposal to employ his “seven blessed 
daughters”? was Goldsmith’s rather than 





his, although no doubt justified by Jacob’s 
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exuberant expressions of patriotism. What 
became of the ‘‘ seven blessed daughters ” 
is not on record. W. Scort. 


TAMMANY AND ENGLAND (11 S. ii. 185).— 
The account of the Tammany Society of 
New York quoted by Mr. A. F. Rossins 
from *The World Almanac and Encyclo- 
pedia for 1910’ is inaccurate. If Mr. 
RosBins will wait until the publication of 
the section of the ‘N.E.D.’ containing the 
word Tammany, he will find some new facts 
about St. Tammany societies, of which 
there were several (including one in New 
York) in the American colonies and the 
United States before 1789. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


OATCAKE AND WHISKY AS EUCHARISTIC 
ELeMENTs (11 S. ii. 188).—Some curious 
particulars of the celebration of the com- 
munion in Scotland in the eighteenth century 
will be found in the late Henry Grey Gra- 
ham’s ‘Social Life in Scotland,’ vol. ii. 
He states that the elements varied in 
different places, sack or claret being used 
instead of port, and in some places ale. 
Shortbread was used instead of bread in 
parts of Galloway—indeed, I have been 
told that in one parish in comparatively 
recent times (if it does not actually still 
obtain) the elements consisted of shortbread 
and whisky. Graham also mentions the 
fact of the chaplain of Ogilvy’s regiment 
having administered the Eucharist on the 
field of Culloden with oatcake and whisky, 
on the authority of Bishop Forbes’s ‘Journal,’ 
referred to by Mr. ANDERSON. 

T. BoD: 


‘ERLKONIGS TOCHTER,’ DANISH POEM 
{11 S. ii. 89).—The original to which Goethe 
was indebted was Herder’s translation of 
the Danish ballad. This translation. which 
begins, 

Herr Oluf reitet spit und weit, 

Zu bieten auf seine Hochzeitleut’, 
is to be found in Herder’s ‘Stimmen der 
Volker in Liedern,’ Book IV. No. 14, pp. 452- 
454 of the Eighth Part (Tiibingen, 1807) of 
his ‘Sammtliche Werke.’ It is a rendering 
of one of the ‘ Kaempe-Viser,’ the old Danish 
ballads. EDWARD BENSLY. 


For the Danish original see ‘ Danmarks 
Gamle Folkeviser,’ ed. Svend Grundvig, 
Del ii. pp. 114-16 (Copenhagen, 1856). A 
copy of this precious collection of old 
Danish folk-songs, in 3 large vols., is to be 
found in the Taylorian Library, Oxford. 





The same old Danish ballad of ‘Sir 
Olave’ has been rendered into English, 
from Grundvig’s original text and from other 
sources, by Alexander Prior in his * Ancient 
Danish Ballads,’ translated from the ori- 
ginals, vol. ii. pp. 298-309. This work, 
published by Williams & Norgate, London, 
1860, in 3 vols., may also be seen at the 
Taylorian Library. 

Goethe’s ‘Erlkénigs Tochter’ was sug- 
gested to him by Herder’s well-known trans- 
lation of the original ballad from the Danish. 

H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


DUKE OF GRAFTON, East INDIAMAN, AND 
WaRrEN HastinGs (11 S. ii. 189).—Accord- 
ing to Mr. H. C. Hardy’s * Register of Ships 
in the Service of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany from 1760 to 1812,’ the Duke of 
Grafton made four voyages to India. On 
the first voyage she was commanded by 
Capt. Brook Samson, with Samuel Bull as 
first mate, and sailed from the Downs 
26 March, 1769, arriving back in the Downs 
30 July, 1770. On the second voyage she 
left Portsmouth 1 April, 1772, arriving in the 
Downs 1 August, 1773. On the third 
voyage she left Portsmouth 25 March, 1776, 
arriving in the Downs 23 March, 1778. 
On the fourth voyage she left Portsmouth 
7 March, 1779, arriving in the Downs 
20 October, 1781. On the second, third, and 
fourth voyages she was commanded by 
Samuel Bull. 

Apparently this ship named the Duke 
of Grafton was not lost in 1777, but the 
book gives no account after the fourth 
voyage of the vessel or of Capt. Bull. 

R. C. Bostock, 


Boox-Covers: ‘‘ YELLow-Backs ” (11 S. 
ii. 189).—The introduction of illustrated 
boards as a form of book-covering followed 
closely on the heels of cloth. These picture 
boards at first were of no settled colour, but 
the popular two-shilling railway novel of 
the Miss Braddon type was usually covered 
with a glazed yellow paper cover, printed 
in colours, a fashion that lasted over forty 
years. Between 1895 and 1900 this form 
of novel waned and died. WM. JAGGARD. 

Avonthwaite, Stratford-on-Avon. 


See ‘The Life of the Right Hon. W. H. 
Smith* by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 1893, 
vol. i. pp. 84-7. W. H. PEE. 





During ‘“‘the sixties’* I heard, in the 
course of a discussion after a lecture on 
some moral subject before the Launceston 
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Mechanics’ and General Institute, the novels 
referred to by BIBLIOPHILE gravely de- 
scribed as *‘ black devils in yellow jackets.” 
And yet, if my memory serves me aright, 
some of them were very innocuous. 
DUNHEVED. 


I have a “yellow-back”’ dated 1862, 
which one would have thought was about 
the time of their origin. Its title is ‘My 
Private Notebook; or, Recollections of an 
Old Reporter,” by W. H. Watts (Tinsley 
Brothers). J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 

I believe ‘* yellow-backs’’ came _ into 
vogue in the sixties. I have a volume of 
Sala’s published in 1872 by Tinsley Brothers. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CLERGY (11 S. ii. 
149).—Mr. McMurray is no doubt correct 
as regards Dr. Samuel Bolton (1606-54) 


and Matthew Poole the commentator 
(1624-79). May not the Kennett referred 
to have been Bishop White Kennett’s 


father, who, I think, was named Basil ? 
Rogers may perhaps indicate the Rev. 
Nehemiah Rogers, a popular divine who 
published sermons between 1632 and 1659. 
Wells, possibly, was the Rev. John Wells, 
minister of St. Olave, Jewry, ejected for 
Nonconformity in 1662. He died 1676. 
Harrison, in all likelihood, was the Rev. 
Thomas Harrison, D.D., minister of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-East in 1650. Ejected for 
Nonconformity, he afterwards went to 
Dublin. He was author of ‘ Topica Sacra.’ 
W. S. S. 


THOMAS PAINE’S GRAVESTONE (10 8S. xii. 
44, 118, 197; 11S. i. 53).—In connexion 
with my articles at the first and last refer- 
ences, I have recently been informed by a 
friend in New York that a fragment con- 
taining the words ‘‘ PAINE” and ‘‘ sense,” 
exactly fitting the major portion of the 
gravestone now in Liverpool, is preserved in 
the Thomas Paine National Museum, New 
Rochelle, New York. This is an additional 
proof of the genuineness of the fragment in 
private custody at Liverpool, the existence 
of which was first publicly made known 
through ‘N. & Q.’ It now remains for 
public-spirited Americans to agitate for the 
restoration of the fragment to Liverpool. 

Jas. M. Dow. 


GENERAL WOLFE ON ‘‘ YANKEES” (11 S. 
ii. 186).—The extract quoted by L. F. G. 


was noted several years ago in R. Wright's 








* Life of Wolfe,’ 1864, p. 437, by the present 
writer; was communicated by him to 
Mr. O. G. T. Sonneck ; and was printed by 
Mr. Sonneck in his ‘ Report’ on * Yankee 
Doodle,’ &ec., published by the Library of 
Congress in 1909. 

Gordon’s notion that the word Yankee 
meant ‘‘excellent”’ is open to grave sus- 
picion. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


SHAKESPEARE AND PEEPING Tom (11 8S. 
ii. 189).—The play called * Peeping Tom of 
Coventry’ is a musical farce, written by 
John O'Keeffe, edited by George Daniel, 
with a frontispiece by Robert Cruikshank, 
and published about 1830. So far as can 
be observed in a cursory examination, there 
is no reference in this drama to Shakespeare. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 

Avonthwaite, Stratford-on-Avon. 


AnonyMous Works (11 S. ii. 189).— 
‘The Experiences of a Gaol Chaplain’ and 
‘Notes from the Diary of a Coroner’s Clerk ” 
were written by the Rector of Kirton, near 
Woodbridge in Suffolk, who appears to have 
adopted the name of Charles Francis 
Haldenby in writing, his real name being 
James Erskine Neale. He died in 1885 at 
Exning, near Newmarket. See 6 S. xii. 
465 for some further information. R. B. 

Upton. 


‘Le PaysAN PERVERTI’ (11 S. ii. 189).— 
This is by Restif de la Bretonne, 1775, 
4 vols., 12mo. ‘N. & Q.’ can hardly find 
space for a list of the works of this voluminous 
author. <A ‘ Bibliographie raisonnée’ takes 
up pp. 89 to 141 of his *‘ Contemporaines 
mélées,* edited by J. Assezat (Paris, Char- 
pentier & Cie., no date, price 3fr. 50). 

A. COLLINGWoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Rétif de la Bretonne, the author of ‘ Le 
Paysan Perverti*® and its sequel ‘La Pay- 
sanne Pervertie,” each in 4 vols., was a 
voluminous writer in the eighteenth century. 
I have a list of 28 of his works, comprising 
about 70 vols., offered for sale by a Paris 
bookseller in 1776. B. D. MoseEtey. 


‘ JANE SHORE’: ‘ THE CANADIAN GIRL’: 
Mrs. Bennett (11 S. ii. 66, 116).—If Mr. 
AVERN PaRDOE is not already informed 
as to the authorship of ‘ The Canadian Girl ’ 
(see 10 S. vi. 448; vii. 33), I would refer 
him to Mr. Drxon’s reply on ‘ Jane Shore.’ 
Is the Mrs. Bennett who wrote the works 
enumerated in the list of Messrs. W. Nichol- 
son & Sons related to Mrs. Agnes Maria 
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Bennett, who died in 1868 (vide * D.N.B.’) ? | 
The latter also produced some seven or | 
eight romances, all very popular in their 
day. N. W. HItt. 
New York. 


KIPLING AND THE SwastTIKA (11 S. ii. 188). 
—Probably it was intended to use the 
swastika thus, in its amuletic form, in the 
same way that it is a mystic symbol amongst 
the religious devotees of India, and known 
in Europe since about the sixth century as 
the fylfot. The swastika and fylfot, says 
Prof. Simpson, are believed to be different 
or varied forms of the symbol of Baal or 
Woden (‘ Works,’ p. 73), and were therefore 
well calculated to baffle the machinations 
of the Evil One operating by means of the 
‘evil eye.’ In Hindu mythology Ganesa, 
the elephant-headed god of reproductive- 
ness, is described as having had his head 
destroyed by a glance from the eye of 
Rudra, or Siva the Sun in his destructive 
aspect. The symbolism of the lotos flower, 
productive of a state of dreamy forgetfulness 
and loss of all desire to return home in those 
who ate it, is well known. The poet’s 
birth in Bombay and his long connexion 
with India possibly suggested the first two, 
at all events, of these symbols in the cir- 
cumstances indicated. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHaeE.. 


I am unable to explain the significance 
attached by Mr. Kipling to the two forms 
of the swastika. In the orthodox form of 
the symbol the arms turn to the right. 





** In Buddhism, the ends of the arms are always 
bent in the respectful attitude, that is, towards the | 
left ; for the Lamas, while regarding the symbol | 
as one of good augury, also consider it to typify 
the continuous moving, or the ceaseless becoming 
which is commonly called Life.””—L. A. Waddell, 
‘The Buddhism of Tibet, or Lamaism,’ 1895, 
p- 389. } 


W. CROOKE. 


Any one interested in the ancient symbol | 
adopted by Rudyard Kipling on the covers 
of his books will find Thomas Wilson’s 
monograph on the swastika (published by 
the Smithsonian Institute in 1896) very 
instructive. This prehistoric symbol, pro- 
bably meaning ‘* good luck,” is as old as 
the Bronze Age, and to be found in all parts 
of the world, New and Old. T. S. M. 


H.M.S. AVENGER (11 S. ii. 130). — The 
captain of the ill-fated Avenger was Charles 
George Ellers Napier, stepson of Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier. A sketch of his career 





will be found in ‘ The Life and Correspond- 


ence of Sir Charles Napier,’ London, 1862, 
2 vols., written by Major-General Ellers 
Napier, Capt. Napier’s brother. The sketch 
makes no mention of the names of those 
who perished in the Avenger. Perhaps the 
information sought may be obtained by 
an examination of contemporary newspapers 
or from some Naval List for 1847. 
W. S. S. 


Is~tincton Historians (11 S. ii. 187).— 
Should we not read in this paragraph 
*“grand-nephew of Robert Nelson” tor 
‘‘orandson”?? Robert Nelson left no chil- 
dren by his wife. W. D. Macray. 


There is a brief notice of Samuel Lewis 
the younger (d. 1862) in the original edition 
of the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxxiii. p. 195. There 
he is said to have been the son of Samuel 
Lewis the elder (d. 1865), publisher. 

A. R. Baytey. 


CLERGY RETIRING FROM THE DINNER 
TABLE (11S. ii. 9, 69, 136).—I think C. C. B.’s 
reference to The Guardian should be No. 163 
(not 173), and to The Tatler 25 November, 
1710 (not 23 November). JoHn T. Pace. 





Notes on Books, Ke. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. 
Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller.— 
Vol. IV. Prose and Poetry: Sir Thomas North 
to Michael Drayton. (Cambridge University 
Press. ) 

THE present volume gathers up with notable 
success the work of a good many authors and 
groups of authors difficult to place. We approach 
writers who have a more general human interest 
than those of the earlier volumes with the excep- 
tion of Chaucer, and it is pleasant to see the wide 
range of critics who have been asked to deal with 
special subjects. 

Mr. Charles Whibley, a Cambridge writer dis- 
tinguished for his verve, leads off with a chapter 
on ‘Translators,’ and dwells with just en- 
thusiasm on those masters of English prose whose 
work forms a monument of the language at its 
greatest period. 

Prof. Albert S. Cook has the grandest monu- 
ment of all to deal with in ‘The Authorized 
Version and its Influence.’ His enthusiasm will 
be echoed by critics literate and less well equipped, 
but we think he has been led into some contra- 
dictions in his zeal for the subject. He divides 
the contents of the Bible in the Old Testament 
into ‘‘narrative, poetry —chiefly lyrical—and 
prophecy,” and goes on: ‘*In the New Testa- 
ment the Epistles may be said to represent 
prophecy, and the Revelation to be partly of a 
prophetic, and partly of a poetical, character, so 
far as these two can be distinguished.’ This 
seems to us far from an enlightening division, 
involving a use of the word “ prophecy” un- 
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familiar to many. Regarding the wonderful | which brings together and sorts a medley of 


dignity of the sacred books all are agreed, but to 
say that “there is no straining for effect, no 
obtrusive ornament, no complacent parading of 
the devices of art,’’ is to go too far. Ornament 
is surely obtrusive in some passages, and recog- 
nized as both characteristic of Hebrew poetry, 
and highly effective. Clearness and the presence 
only of words that count are, of course, abun- 
dantly exhibited ; but there are books of amazing 
power, like Job and Ecclesiastes, which are neither 
clear, nor free from excrescences ; otherwise many 
commentators have been wasting their time and 
labour. Mention is made of the striking computa- 
tions of Marsh that ‘‘ about 93 per cent of the 
words of the ‘ Authorized Version,’ counting 
repetitions of the same word, are native English.” 
The passages on the influence of the Bible on 
subsequent English writing are noteworthy. 
Few people have any idea of the extent to which 
this influence enters into ordinary speech and 
writing. Mrs. Creighton has a good chapter 
on ‘Sir Walter Raleigh,’ and we are glad to see 
Dr. Brushfield’s work on the subject, which is 
familiar to our readers, specially mentioned in the 
Bibliography. 

Commander Robinson and Mr. John Leyland 
have two excellent chapters: ‘The Literature 
of the Sea’ from the Origins to Hakluyt,’ and 
‘Seafaring and Travel: the Growth of Pro- 
fessional Textbooks and Geographical Litera- 
ture.’ The editors are to be congratulated alike 
on the idea and the execution of these chapters, 
which give—for the first time, we think, in a work 
of this sort—adequate attention to a peculiarly 
English sort of composition. The writers speak 
with justice of “‘ the spirit of imperialism,’’ which is 
commonly regarded as a new discovery. 

‘The Song Books and Miscellanies ’ are treated 
by Mr. Harold H. Child, who also discusses 
“Robert Southwell,’ ‘Samuel Daniel,’ and 
‘Michael Drayton.’ Mr. Child writes very well, 
but, in pouring scorn on the fatuousness of modern 
words set to music, he might have added that many 
excellent lyrics are unfitted for musical setting in 
consequence of their distribution of vowels 
and consonants. Such, at least, is the view of an 
expert musician. We are unaware if Mr. Child 
is qualified in this direction. 

Mr. S. P. Vivian, who writes on ‘ Thomas 
Campion,’ has made the subject his own, and 
speaks with authority. Prof. Sorley and Arch- 
deacon Cunningham are also undoubted masters 
of ‘The Beginnings of English Philosophy’ and 
‘Early Writings on Politics and Economics.’ 
Prof. Bensly is, too, the one man to write on 
Robert Burton. We only wish that the Biblio- 
graphy, which mentions his unequalled notes on 
“The Anatomy of Melancholy’ in our own 
columns, spoke of a new edition of that great 
book as in preparation by him. No interests in 
existing editions should prevent a work so 
obviously needed. 

Mr. H. G. Aldis’s chapter on ‘ The Book]Trade, 
1557-1625,’ has already been commented on in 
‘N. & Q.’ as a separate pamphlet. It was well 
worth the honour of an off-print. Mr. Aldis also 
notices ‘Writers on Country Pursuits and 
Pastimes,’ including Gervase Markham, Barnabe 
Googe (who has figured also in an earlier volume), 
Topsell, and Herbals. Here again we have an excel- 
lent example of the arrangement of this volume, 


| 





works and subjects which might tax the wits 
of the most experienced editor. 

Bacon appears, of course, in Prof. Sorley’s 
chapter, and further in Prof. H. V. Routh’s 
‘London and the Development of Popular Litera- 
ture,’ where the characteristics of his ‘ Essays’ 
are well explained. Tothe editions of these in the 
Bibliography we should add that by Dr. Mary A. 
Scott (Scribners, 1908), which contains a careful 
exposition of quotations and parallel passages. 

The Bibliographies as a whole win our un- 
stinted admiration. In no case of importance 
have we failed to find an authority for which we 
have looked, whether recent or of older date. 
The volume opens up the study of a complicated 
period for students in a way which should win the 
widest recognition. With the series of individual 
judgments scattered throughout these pages no 
single critic can expect to be always satisfied ; 
but the critic who does not learn much here, and 
find much to help him to further learning, is an 
impossible person, 


Mr. A. E. Baker is publishing by subscription 
with Messrs. Barnicott & Pearce of Taunton ‘A 
Complete Concordance to the Poetical Works of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson.’ Only a limited issue will 
be printed, and subscriptions should be sent not 
later than 1 November. The language of a great 
stylist like Tennyson is well worth attention, and 
we are glad to hear that a Concordance is now in 
view. That by Brightwell, which is necessarily 
incomplete, but valuable as far as it goes, was the 
subject of some correspondence in our columns 
(10 8. xi. 261, 353, 513). 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpirorIaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, 

To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer ana 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
nut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Soaline the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to Rood the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


A. C. B.—A legal question is outside our scope. 


W. B.— Anticipated by Con. Pripeavx, ante, 
p. 195. 





{S 


Wart 





